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are justified as a measure intended to prevent the cultivators of the soil 
from being ruined by what is merely a temporary crisis, though he 
frankly admits that this is done at the expense of the poorer portion of 
the community, since it prevents the wage-receivers from getting the 
benefit of cheaper food. 

There is no doubt that the statistics of recent years present a strong 
confirmation of Professor Sering's view. They certainly have not strength- 
ened Dr. Meyer's reputation as a prophet. In the face of his predic- 
tion that the exportation of American wheat would reach 350,000,000 
bushels in 1885, the actual figures [the exportations of flour being re- 
duced to terms of wheat in the ratio of 4^ bushels of wheat to one 
barrel of flour] have been as follows : 



1880 180,304,180 

1881 186,321,514 

1882 121,892,389 



1883 147,811,316 

1884 111,534,182 

1885 132,570,366 



On the other hand one cannot help asking whether the present falling 
off in our exportation may not be as temporary as its great expansion 
a few years ago. It certainly seems to us that the author has attached 
an undue importance to the increase of the price of land in the United 
States, particularly when he allows for it in estimating the cost of pro- 
duction of wheat. The price of land is a consequence, not a cause of 
the price of wheat, and if it has been raised by speculation above the 
price that corresponds to its productive power, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that, with the reaction that is sure to come in the price of land, 
and with the increase in the price of wheat, there will be another period 
of rapid production, and that, until all the land is settled, we shall be 
subject to these alternations? In raising this question we do not mean 
to dissent from Professor Sering's conclusion but rather to suggest a 
possible extension of it. 

The book gives evidence throughout of great research and knowledge 
of the details of the subject ; the arrangement of the material is clear ; 
the discussions are conducted in a broad spirit; and an alphabetical 
index makes the work especially valuable for purposes of reference. 

Henry W. Farnam. 



Capital and its Earnings. By John B. Clark, A.M., Professor 
of History and Political Science, Smith College. Publications of the 
American Economic Association, Vol. Ill, No. 2, 1888. — 8vo, 69 pp. 

Professor Clark begins his monograph with an excellent discussion of 
the nature of capital. He finds that the word capital in economic 
science stands for two unlike conceptions. Capital, from one stand- 
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point, is an abstract fund which is ever changing from one form to 
another. The owner of capital thinks of it as a permanent fund, though 
he may not retain it for a single day in any one form. Each material 
object departs from him one after the other, yet his capital remains. 
On the other hand, capital in the concrete consists of commodities that 
aid production. It is that material wealth which, while satisfying no 
natural want, helps men to obtain other things which will satisfy their 
desires. 

Interest, our author uses to designate the earnings of pure capital. 
It has no reference to the form in which capital is invested. It merely 
expresses a percentage of the whole productive wealth that secures it. 
The earnings of concrete capital, our author terms rent. Buildings, 
machines, and tools, as well as farms, earn it : 

The entire income (says Professor Clark), resulting from the ownership of 
property is, thus, interest when regarded in one way ; it is rent when regarded 
in another. Ascertain the total market value of all instruments of produc- 
tion, find what proportion of that amount these instruments annually earn for 
their owners, and you have the total income of the property holding class, as 
such, in the guise of interest. Make a list of the instruments themselves, and 
place opposite to the name of each the sum it annually earns, add these 
amounts, and you have the total income of the property owning class, as 
such, in the guise of rent. (p. 29.) 

If this thought be carried to its logical consequences, a new and clearer 
view of capital can be obtained, which will avoid many of those con- 
fused notions which now baffle the earnest student in his endeavor to 
gain a comprehensive view of the subject, and thus make plausible 
many of those heresies which retard economic progress. 

Upon this discussion I have but one comment to make, and that is as 
to the use of words. The terms interest and rent are used in another 
sense in some of the most valuable discussions in economic science, and 
only confusion can arise from their use in another way, even though the 
new distinctions are as valuable as the old ones. This is clearly brought 
out in the latter part of the essay, where the land problem is treated. 
Here interest and rent are used to represent, not the whole income of 
productive capital viewed in different ways, but in that narrow sense as 
the return obtained by different kinds of wealth. What the reader has 
to learn in order to understand the first part of the essay, he must, in a 
degree, unlearn in order to understand the latter part. One of the 
great needs of our science is the introduction of additional terms, so 
that no word will be used in more than one sense. Professor Clark 
loses a rare opportunity to impress the importance of his original views 
upon others when he chooses to use old words in a new way rather thar 
to endeavor to enrich the science by introducing new ones. 
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Professor Clark's views of rent, as outlined in this essay, deserve 
especial attention. They are so unlike those stereotyped discussions 
which fill our text-books that no short account of them can do the 
author justice. Perhaps the following quotations will give a clearer 
insight into his original views and method of investigation than can be 
presented in the same space in any other way : 

What law of rent, then, can govern the earnings of this aggregation of un- 
like utilities ? A utility that is original and indestructible, but so abundant as 
to be valueless, a utility that results from social growth, and is a subject of 
limited monopoly, three unlike utilities capable of being created by labor, 
— such is land in the economic sense. . . . No single principle can gov- 
ern the permanent returns from an article that is an aggregation of one 
monopoly and three manufactured utilities. No single principle can govern 
the permanent rent of land. (p. 37.) 

The total earnings of a piece of land are a composite of three rents that 
are, in a general way, normal, and one market rent that is fixed at a scarcity 
rate. (p. 46.) 

The importance of these principles lies in their bearing on future rents. 
The earnings of the single utility in land that is a monopoly tends to rise as 
population increases ; the returns of the three utilities that are industrial 
products tend to fall as wealth accumulates and processes are perfected. The 
permanent rent of land in its entirety is a resultant of these opposing forces ; 
it is the sum of four rents, one of which tends upward and the others down- 
ward, (p. 47.) 

The effect of higher civilization is to cause the artificial utilities of agricul- 
tural land to predominate over the natural ones, and to thus subject this com- 
plex instrument more and more to the law of normal rent. The element in 
land that is a monopoly is losing its relative importance, (p. 54.) 

There is only one of the many topics which Professor Clark handles 
which is to me unsatisfactory, and that relates to the discussion of the 
no-rent problem. This is the only case where he retains the orthodox 
view of rent ; nor does he bring into the discussion of this problem any 
of those new points of view which characterize the other parts of the 
essay. In places he seems to belittle the whole subject, and once utters 
the surprising statement that it is a matter of scientific indifference 
whether or not any no-rent land exists. 

If the only use to be made of no-rent land was to furnish a measure 
of the rent of other tracts, it would indeed be of little importance 
whether or not such lands existed. Many problems of the distribution 
of rent, however, are determined by the presence of such lands, and it 
is in the settlement of these problems that the real importance of the 
no-rent land lies. If there are at the margin of cultivation large 
quantities of land which would go out of use if the price of produce 
were reduced, the present distribution of wealth cannot be materially 
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modified without much greater social changes than would be the case if 
but little or no land lies at the margin of cultivation. There is, to my 
mind, no one thing that so much determines the opinions of each 
economist concerning the problems of distribution as does his decision 
upon this question of the amount of no-rent land. 

Simon N. Patten. 

Strafensystem und Gefangnisswesen in England. Von Dr. P. F. 
Aschrott, Amtsrichter. Berlin und Leipzig. Verlag von S. Gutten- 
tag, 1887. — xx, 311 pp. 

This book, as its title indicates, is divided info two parts, each of 
which treats of a separate and distinct portion of the general science of 
penology. The first is devoted to a short description of the criminal 
law and procedure and the organization of the criminal courts of Eng- 
land, while the second gives an elaborate account of the prison system 
as at present organized. In the first part many of the various questions 
that come up for consideration are treated from the historical standpoint. 
Thus the matter of transportation of convicts, although for a number of 
years it has totally ceased to be made use of, is treated with a good deal 
of detail on account of the great influence it has had not only in the 
criminal law but also on the prison system of England. No one who has 
devoted attention to this sort of questions can fail to recognize the great 
value which a book acquires from this method of treatment. Things 
which otherwise would never be quite clear to the reader are brought 
out in such a way as to make it absolutely impossible for them to be 
misunderstood, while at the same time the interest of the book as a bit 
of culturgeschichte is very much enhanced. 

But whatever may be the value of the first part of the work as an epi- 
tome of English criminal institutions, it is in the second part, which is 
devoted to prison management, that the author excels. He not only 
shows a much wider knowledge of the subject, but it is quite evident 
that this is the part of his work which has interested him the most, and 
on which he has spent the most time. He has not contented himself 
with a careful perusal of the literature, both English and German, of 
his subject, but he has personally visited all the important English pris- 
ons and talked with all the most noted of the English prison authorities, 
among whom are specially to be mentioned Sir Edmond Du Cane, the 
present head of the English prison system, and Captain Harvey, the gov- 
ernor of the great convict prison of Wormwood Scrubbs, devoted entirely 
to the keeping of prisoners during the stage of solitary confinement. Dr. 
Aschrott's treatment of the subject of prison management is altogether 
admirable. One chapter is devoted to prison organization, where an 



